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Introduction:  is  organic  church  iinh^  an  “endangered  species”? 

Participants  at  the  Fifth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
(Potsdam,  GDR,  July  1987)  were  startled  to  hear  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr,  comment  that 
“organic  union...  has  become  something  of  an  endangered  species...”^  The  present 
introduction  to  the  latest  biennial  survey  of  union  negotiations  is  by  no  means  an 
obituary  for  organic  union  — that  oldest  and,  I believe,  still  the  most  profound  and 
fruitful  model  for  visible  church  union.  Yet  some  recent  developments  do  indeed  call 
for  very  serious  reflection  upon  the  state  of  church  union  discussions  today. 

Before  dealing  with  this  question  several  important  developments  over  the  past  two 
years  must  be  mentioned.  First,  the  Potsdam  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  revealed  a new  breadth  of  vision  within  the  movement.  The  consultation 
tackled  a challenging  agenda,  bringing  the  traditional  search  for  unity  in  questions  of 
faith  and  order  into  dialogue  with  a whole  set  of  “life  and  work”  issues:  participation 
(not  just  of  former  denominational  elements,  but  the  much  more  difficult  issue  of  the 
proper  participation  of  all  the  people  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  church);  unity  and 
mission,  and  the  search  for  renewal  in  the  life  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches.  In 
addition,  the  consultation  listened  to  a broad  range  of  efforts  towards  unity,  including 
both  intra-confessional  union  efforts  and  federations  and  councils  of  churches  which 
courageously  look  beyond  cooperative  programming  to  the  search  for  church  unity. 

The  consultation  papers  and  report  are  essential  reading  for  all  those  concerned  with 
the  life  of  the  church  today.  They  have  been  published  in  English^  and  widely 
distributed;  most  of  the  texts  are  available  also  in  German. ^ Further  information  is 


• The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

' “Reflections  on  Models  of  Christian  Unity”,  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity,  ed.  Thomas  F.  Best, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  142,  Geneva,  WCC,  1988,  p.SO. 

^ Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity,  see  note  1 . 

^Thomas  F.  Best,  Hrsg.,  Gemeinsam  auf  dem  Weg  zur  sichtbaren  Einheit,  Berlin,  Kirchenkanzlei  der 
Evangelischen  Kirche  der  Union,  1988. 
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available  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  World  Council  of  Churches,  150  route 
de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland. 

Second,  the  Potsdam  consultation  established  a continuation  committee,  with  Rev. 
Martin  Cressey  as  moderator,  to  provide  continuing  leadership  to  the  movement  and 
particularly  to  enable  planning  towards  a contribution  from  the  united  and  uniting 
churches  to  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Canberra 
(February  1991).  In  due  course  the  committee  will  also  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
sixth  consultation  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 

Third,  the  united  and  uniting  churches  continue  to  provide  important  theological 
reflection  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole.  Typically  they  wrestle  with  the 
most  difficult  issues:  for  example,  the  searches  for  organic  church  union  in  Wales  and 
in  India  are  working  towards  the  reconciliation  of  episcopally-ordered  with  non- 
episcopally-ordered  ministries.  And  in  several  cases  discussions  towards  organic 
union  are  helping  churches  to  share  their  positive  experience  with  the  practice  of 
ordaining  women  to  full  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament.  In  addition  there  have  been 
important  reflections  on  the  role  of  united  churches  within  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement. 

In  particular  there  has  been  a creative  effort  to  discern  common  elements  among  the 
bewildering  variety  of  cultural  contexts  and  structural  forms  of  the  united  and  uniting 
churches,  particularly  the  common  theological  and  ecclesiological  convictions  which 
give  them  their  distinctive  identity  and  vision.  The  united  and  uniting  churches  do  not 
intend  to  establish  their  own  world  organization  — this  was  emphasized  again  at  the 
Potsdam  consultation^  — but  surely  this  impulse  to  identify  their  own  shared, 
normative  convictions  is  a sign  of  maturity,  deepening  confidence,  and  growing  self- 
understanding. 

Fourth,  it  is  striking  that  the  vision  of  unity  has  reasserted  itself  in  several  places 
where  official  union  negotiations  have  foundered  or  been  abandoned  altogether.  In 
Ghana,  for  example,  the  demise  of  multilateral  union  efforts  has  only  strengthened 
the  efforts  within  one  of  the  confessions  to  unify  its  disparate  branches.  And  beyond 
this,  a broad  range  of  grassroots  initiatives  show  that  Christians  at  the  local  level  are 
often  determined  to  be  one  — or  as  near  to  that  as  possible  — whatever  the  positions 
of  - their  parent  denominations  towards  formal  union  negotiations  may  be.  This 
experience  is  echoed  in,  for  example,  the  hundreds  of  Local  Ecumenical  Projects  in 
Great  Britain. 

This  very  broad  base  of  shared  Christian  experience  is  not  outside  of  or,  in 
principle,  opposed  to  the  structures  either  of  the  churches  or  of  the  institutional 
ecumenical  movement.  The  LEPs  are  firmly  related  both  to  the  denominations  of  the 
various  participating  congregations  and  to  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  Yet  they 
can  exert  a formidable  pressure  upon  these  structures;  the  Inter-Church  Process  in 
Britain  is  widely  understood  as  a creative  response  to  the  mass  of  local  ecumenical 
experience  and  commitment  which  remained  — and  which  simply  had  to  be  dealt  with 


‘^Martin  Cressey,  “Notable  Unions  — Additional  Gifts:  United  Churches  and  the  WCC”,  The  Ecumenical 
Review,  Vol.  40,  Nos  3-4,  July-October  1988,  pp. 446-457. 

^ Martin  Cressey,  “The  Ecclesiology  of  Union:  Reflections  Arising  from  the  Fifth  International  Consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  published  in  this  issue  (pp. 238-246).  It  is  significant  that  this  was 
originally  written  as  a resource  paper  for  the  Faith  and  Order  consultation  on  “Fcclesiology:  Basic 
Ecumenical  Perspectives”  (Pyatigorsk,  November  1988). 
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— after  the  national  union  schemes,  such  as  the  covenanting  process,  has  collapsed. 
Beyond  this,  local  ecumenical  experience  can  pose  searching,  healthy  questions  to  the 
denominations:  what  does  it  mean  that,  for  example,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Methodists  in  New  Zealand  are  not  in  Methodist  congregations  in  the  traditional  sense 
at  all,  but  in  cooperating  parishes  where  their  Christian  identity  is  shaped  and  nurtured 
in  an  ecumenical  environment? 

There  remains  as  a fifth  point  the  questions  posed  in  the  title  of  this  introduction: 
what  is  the  significance  of  current  developments  in  church  union  negotiations  for  the 
goal  of  visible  unity,  especially  in  its  traditional  formulation  as  the  “organic  union”  — 
including  the  structural  merger  — of  divided  churches? 

The  question  arises  because,  while  important  efforts  towards  organic  union  in  the 
traditional  sense  are  continuing,  a number  of  discussions  have  recently  redefined  the 
goal  towards  which  they  are  working.  For  example,  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  — United  Church  of  Christ  discussions  in  the  United  States  do  not  presently 
seek  the  structural  merger  of  the  two  denominations.  Rather  they  aim  for  as  full  a 
sharing  as  possible  of  Christian  faith,  experience,  and  life,  a “partnership”  which 
should  express  itself  in  all  areas  of  the  life  of  the  church,  including  faith,  sacraments, 
ministry,  and  mission.^ 

The  long-term  structural  implications  of  this  are,  at  present,  unclear.  The  two 
churches  seek  eventually  to  reach  a state  of  “full  communion”: 

We  are  working  toward  that  day  when  our  two  churches  can  claim  together  our  oneness  in 
Jesus  Christ,  a time  when  we  can  say  without  qualification:  your  baptism  is  our  baptism, 
your  table  is  our  table,  your  people  and  pastors  are  ours,  your  mission  and  witness  are  ours, 
your  decisions  we  own  and  respect!^ 

And  while  not  presently  seeking  structural  integration,  the  partnership  (as  noted  in  the 
previous  editions  of  the  Survey)  includes  already  some  degree  of  sharing  of  power  by 
each  church  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  other.  Furthermore,  the  churches 
admit  that  “at  this  time  we  do  not  know  the  full  meaning  of  our  Ecumenical 
Partnership...  it  invites  further  creative  growth  in  congregations,  regions  and  con- 
ferences, general  units  and  instrumentalities”.^  Thus  the  possibility  of  eventual 
structural  integration  appears  to  be  open. 

It  is  precisely  this  door  which  the  recent  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU) 
text  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”  appears  to  have  closed.  The  COCU  plenary 
of  December  1988  has  recommended  to  its  member  churches  a process  towards 
“covenant  communion”.  The  process,  and  vision  of  church  unity  which  lies  behind  it,^ 
will  be  widely  discussed  in  ecumenical  circles  in  the  years  ahead.  While  “Covenant 
Communion”  is,  COCU  insists,  a vision  of  unity,  it  stops  well  short  of  organic  union 
as  traditionally  defined: 


^“Vision  Statement  of  the  Ecumenical  Partnership:  United  Church  of  Christ  — Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ)”,  p.2. 

’ Ibid. 

* Ibid.,  p.  1 . 

’The  basic  texts  are:  “The  COCU  Consensus”  (1984),  containing  the  theological  basis  of  the  covenanting 
proposal,  and  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting”  (1988),  which  defines  the 
covenanting  relationship  and  the  proposed  process  by  which  it  may  be  entered  into.  There  is  an  important 
hermeneutical  point:  the  latter  text  is  declared  to  be  definitive;  should  the  two  conflict,  it  controls  the 
interpretation  of  the  former. 
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...  [unity  means]  not  consolidation  of  forms  and  structures,  but  what  the  early  church 
referred  to  as  “communion  in  sacred  things”.  That  means  becoming  one  in  faith,  sacraments, 
ministry,  and  mission.  This  kind  of  unity  is  visible  and  organic,  whether  or  not  organiza- 
tional structures  are  consolidated. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a full  analysis  of  the  COCU  proposals,  but  two  points  demand 
special  mention.  First,  COCU  has  made  a clear  choice  for  the  type  of  church  union 
known  as  “reconciled  diversity”  or  “communion  of  communions”  (the  latter  phrase  is 
explicitly  used,  albeit  with  reference  to  the  local  level  of  covenanted  church  life^O-  This 
means  that  the  differences  of  confession  and  tradition  (known  familiarly  in  the  United 
States  as  “denominational”  identities)  are  accepted  as,  in  effect,  permanently  legitimate 
expressions  of  Christian  diversity.  “All  reference  to  the  goal  [of  covenant  communion] 
as  an  ‘interim  step’  towards  something  else  [i.e.  full  organic  union,  including  structural 
integration]  has  been  removed  from  the  text;  and  ‘church  union’  has  been  defined  in  a 
new  way.”  12  ^s  of  now  the  dominant  church  union  effort  in  the  United  States  has 
abandoned  any  thought  of  structural  union  among  its  member  churches. 

Second,  and  very  positively,  the  covenant  sees  clearly  the  importance  of  balancing 
the  various  levels  of  ecumenical  work  (national,  regional  and  local)  and  of  so  shaping 
the  union  process  that  there  are  enabling  and  creative  effects  at  all  levels.  Indeed,  in 
the  welter  of  technical  theological  problems  and  practical  questions  of  property, 
pension  plans  for  professional  staff,  and  so  on,  it  is  the  local  level  of  church  life,  the 
life  of  Christians  in  local  congregations,  which  is  most  often  neglected.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  and  hopeful  feature  of  the  whole  covenant  text  is  its  promise  of  new 
energy  and  renewed  church  life  precisely  at  the  local  level: 

Approaching  Christian  unity  in  this  way  will  tend  to  focus  the  energy  of  the  churches’ 
shared  life  upon  the  local  communities  of  the  now  separated  congregations.  For  it  is  in  such 
towns,  neighborhoods,  and  local  areas  that  Christians  most  often  gather...*^ 

But  discussion  of  the  COCU  covenanting  proposals  among  the  united  and  uniting 
churches  will  undoubtedly  centre  on  what  many  will  be  tempted  to  see  as  a “decline” 
from  the  goal  of  that  full,  organic  (or  “corporate”)  union  which  was  already  identified 
at  the  second  Faith  and  Order  world  conference  (Edinburgh,  1937)  as  the  ideal  “for  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians” Here  the  situation  is  complex.  COCU  did  not  simply 
“abandon”  the  idea  of  structural  integration  as  part  of  its  work  towards  unity;  in  fact 
this  idea,  at  any  rate  as  it  has  been  presented  during  the  union  discussions,  had  proved 
to  be  simply  unacceptable  to  most  of  those  involved  in  the  process: 

...  the  most  significant  [change  since  “The  COCU  Consensus”  in  1984]  has  to  do  with  the 
way  that  the  goal  of  the  covenanting  process  is  now  stated.  Covenanting  was  described  in 
1984  as  an  interim  step  on  the  way  toward  becoming  one  church.  Though  appreciative  of 

“Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting”  (Statement  from  the  17th  COCU 
plenary),  Foreword,  para.  6. 

" Ibid.,  II.,  para.  6. 

Ibid.,  Foreword,  para.  5. 

IT,  para.  6. 

Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  ed.  Leonard  Hodgson,  London,  Student  Christian 
Movement  Press,  1938,  p.252.  It  was  stated  already  at  the  Potsdam  consultation  that  “there  was  not 
agreement  among  us  as  to  whether  organic  union  is  the  ultimate  goal”  (report,  para.  39).  Lesslie  Newbigin, 
among  others,  found  this  a very  strange  remark  to  come  from  a consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches ! 
(See  his  review  of  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity  in  Mid-Stream,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  1,  January  1989, 
p.145). 
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such  unions  in  the  past,  the  responses  to  the  1984  text  revealed  profound  resistance  to  that 
expression  of  the  goal  for  the  Consultation...  On  closer  examination  it  became  apparent 
that  what  was  being  resisted  was  any  commitment  to  an  eventual  merger  of  church 
structures. 

This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  principal  challenge  facing  proponents  of  organic 
union  is  not  the  technical  problems  of  structural  integration,  complex  as  they  are,  but 
conveying  the  necessity  of  an  organic  union,  and  shaping  the  proper  vision  of  an 
organically-united  church.  Such  a vision  must  be  more  compelling  than  the  present 
arrangement  of  divided  denominations  — and  more  compelling  than  the  future 
possibility  of  reconciled  denominations. 

It  may  be  that  the  vision  of  churches  in  covenant  communion  which  COCU  has 
shaped  has,  within  itself,  the  seeds  of  that  “next  step”  which  its  member  churches  are 
at  present  unable  to  contemplate.  It  speaks  of  the  proposals  as  leading  towards  “the 
emergence  of  the  Church  of  Christ  uniting  — a new  ecclesial  reality'\^^  And  it 
foresees  the  formation  of  “covenanting  councils”  at  all  levels  (nationally,  regionally, 
locally)  where  covenanting  occurs: 

The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that  church  unity  will  be  neither  visible  nor  organic  if  it  is  not 
embodied  in  tangible  form...  in  a covenant  communion  of  churches,  therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  a company  of  persons  who  representatively  give  expression  and  leadership  to  its 
common  life. 

While  these  councils  will  not  have  authority  over  the  covenanting  churches,  their 
primary  purpose  will  nevertheless  be  “to  enable  the  communion  of  churches  in 
covenant.  Several  of  their  functions  are  of  a distinctly  ecclesial  nature. These 
include  ordering  the  sacrament  of  holy  communion,  enabling  joint  ordinations,  giving 
joint  spiritual  oversight,  acting  in  common  in  the  service  of  justice,  and  “providing 
opportunity  for  shared  decision-making”  in  common  engagement  for  mission. 

These  “covenanting  councils”  will  clearly  be  a crux  of  the  covenant  communion 
process,  and  a point  of  growth  for  the  future.  As  they  are  constituted  and  begin 
exercising  their  (partly  ecclesial!)  functions,  profound  questions  will  arise  about  their 
relationship  to  the  structures  of  oversight  of  the  several  covenanted  churches.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that,  at  some  point  in  the  development  of  its  self-understanding  and 
action,  a covenanting  council  will  be  experienced  as  the  structural  expression  of  a local 
“united  church”.  The  theory  of  covenant  communion,  of  course,  forbids  this;  but 
stranger  things  have  happened. 

Quite  apart  from  such  visions  this  point  of  growth,  like  most,  may  be  at  times 
painful  and  difficult.  The  covenant  councils  may  at  first  be  seen  as  another  structural 
“layer”  in  the  lives  of  the  churches,  an  example  of  the  “ecumenical  proliferation” 
which  seems,  all  too  often,  to  result  from  plans  to  reduce  church  structures.  And  the 
national,  regional  and  local  covenant  councils  will  need  carefully  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  already-existing  councils  of  churches  at  those  levels,  especially  in 
areas  of  common  programming  where  their  functions  appear  to  overlap. 


'^“Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  The  Church  of  Christ  Uniting”,  op.  cit..  Foreword,  para.  5. 

Ibid.,  Foreword,  para.  1 (emphasis  mine). 

'’’Ibid.,  IV,  para.  45. 

Ibid..  IV,  para.  46  (emphasis  mine). 

'^Ibid. 
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At  any  rate  much  will  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  those  who  commit 
themselves  to  COCU’s  vision  of  churches  in  covenant  communion.  It  is  important  that 
various  models  of  union  not  be  set  in  competition  over  against  each  other,  but  that 
learnings  from  all  efforts  towards  visible  unity  be  shared  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a whole. 

For  those  who  remain  committed  to  the  vision  of  organic  union  in  its  traditional 
form  it  may  well,  in  the  end,  boil  down  to  the  question  of  “proximate”  and  “ultimate” 
goals.  COCU  has  done  what  appears  possible  in  a particular  cultural  context  at  this 
particular  time.  For  this  it  must  be  congratulated.  The  opportunity  which  it  offers  must 
be  celebrated.  This  is,  above  all,  the  chance  of  building  a broad  base  of  shared 
Christian  experience  and  commitment,  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of  the  churches,  across 
the  lines  of  denominational  division;  and  to  understand  this  not  as  an  “extra”  or 
“optional”  activity  for  professional  ecumenists,  but  as  the  normal  expression  of  the 
faith  and  witness  of  all  Christians  in  all  denominations.  (The  same  vision,  differently 
developed,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  — United 
Church  of  Christ  partnership.) 

But  should  there  not  be  — can  we  afford  for  there  not  to  be  — a more  complete  and 
challenging,  an  ultimate  goal  beyond  this?  For  many,  the  vision  of  organic  union  will 
continue  to  press  the  churches  beyond  the  level  of  shared  experience  and  even 
common  covenanted  life.  They  ask:  “Is  it  not  ironic  that,  just  as  ‘shared  experience’  is 
being  recognized  as  crucial  to  successful  schemes  of  full  organic  union  (see  the  fate  of 
church  union  negotiations  in  Ghana!),  precisely  those  schemes  which  will  foster 
shared  experience  are  abandoning  the  goal  of  full  organic  union?” 

For  many,  one  essential  mark  of  unity  among  Christians  will  continue  to  be  their 
mutual  commitment  to  each  other  within  a common  organic  structure  (which  will,  of 
course,  allow  for  a rich  and  proper  diversity ^o).  They  recall  another  fundamental  mark 
of  full  organic  union:  “In  a church  so  united  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  every  member 
would  be  given  to  the  whole  body  and  not  to  any  part  of  it.”^^  And  they  ask:  “Can  the 
‘whole  body’  of  Christ  truly  receive  our  ultimate  loyalty  when  we  remain  organized 
within  our  inherited  denominational  structures?” 

They  ask:  “Should  not  full  organic  union  remain  as  our  final  hope,  the  ultimate  goal 
beyond  our  present  possible  proximate  goals?  Is  this  not  the  worthiest  vision  to 
challenge  the  whole  people  of  God?” 

It  remains  only  to  thank  our  various  union  negotiations  correspondents,  whose 
accounts  form  the  basis  for  the  reports  which  follow.  Without  their  cooperation  and 
commitment  the  survey  would  be  impossible.  They  may  be  contacted  directly  for 
further  information.  General  inquiries  or  comments  may  be  directed  to  me  at  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat. 


* * * 


“These  terms  [“corporate  union”  or  “organic  unity”]  are  forbidding  to  many,  as  suggesting  the  ideal  of  a 
compact  governmental  union  involving  rigid  uniformity.  We  do  not  so  understand  them,  and  none  of  us 
desires  such  uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  desire  is  the  unity  of  a living  organism,  with  the  diversity 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  a healthy  body.”  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  op. 
cit.,  p.252.  See  also  the  remarks  by  Paul  Crow  on  the  common  distortions  of  the  idea  of  organic  union 
(“Reflections  on  Models  of  Christian  Unity”,  op.  cit.,  pp.30  ff.). 

2'  Ibid. 
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Inter-confessional  Union  Negotiations 


INDIA 

CNI-MCI  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS  COMMITTEE:  THE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  INDIA  - 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  INDIA 

There  have  been  very  significant  developments  in  the  Church  of  North  India  (CNI)- 
Methodist  Church  in  India  (MCI)  union  negotiations  over  the  past  two  years.  The 
previous  Survey  reported  that  the  discussion  to  that  point  had  focused  on  the  mutual 
recognition  and  uniting  of  the  ministries  of  the  two  churches.  The  fundamental 
question  was  whether  this  could  take  place  only  as  part  of,  and  within,  the  structural 
union  of  the  two  churches.  This  was  the  CNI  position,  appealing  to  the  1965  Plan  of 
Church  Union  for  North  India  and  Pakistan;  the  MCI  felt  that  it  should  be  rather  a step 
on  the  way  to  full  union. 

As  a way  forward,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Negotiations  Committee  (January 
1987)  three  fundamental  issues  for  discussion  were  identified:  unification  of  the 
episcopate  of  the  MCI  and  CNI,  mutual  recognition  of  the  two  churches’  ordained 
ministries,  and  the  achievement  of  inter-communion  between  them.  On  the  basis  of 
study  papers  and  the  ensuing  “frank  and  cordial”  discussion,  it  was  felt  that  the  best 
next  step  would  be  “to  establish  inter-communion  relationship  between  the  CNI  and 
the  MCI  as  early  as  possible  to  foster  mutual  fellowship  and  understanding  on  the  way 
to  union  of  these  Churches”.  Plans  were  made  for  further  study  of  the  issues  and  the 
eventual  drawing  up  of  concrete  proposals  for  inter-communion  between  the  two 
churches,  “as  an  interirn  goal  towards  the  larger  goal  of  union”. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee  (August  1987)  focused  on  a paper  from  the 
CNI  perspective  on  “Issues  involved  in  achieving  inter-communion  between  the  MCI 
and  the  CNI”.  Although  a similar  paper  from  the  MCI  point  of  view  had  not  been 
received,  intensive  discussion  led  to  agreement  that  the  Faith  and  Order  statements  in 
the  fourth  edition  (1965)  of  the  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India  and  Pakistan  — 
should  they  be  affirmed  by  the  MCI  — could  provide  a basis  for  moving  “towards  the 
interim  goals  of  inter-communion  and  mutual  recognition  of  our  ministries”.  It  was 
hoped  this  would  be  possible  inasmuch  as  the  erstwhile  Methodist  Church  of  South 
India  “had  participated  in  the  formulation  of  and  had  subscribed  to”  these  statements. 
The  MCI  was  formally  requested,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  MCI  delegation  to  the 
Negotiations  Committee,  to  “study  and  confirm  the  said  Faith  and  Order  statements  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  divergence  and/or  disharmony  with  the  MCI  discipline”. 

This  set  the  stage  for  the  Negotiations  Committee’s  fifth  meeting  (September  1988), 
at  which  the  MCI  position  was  presented  by  Bishop  S.K.  Parmar.  This  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  divergence  or  disharmony  in  the  statements  of  Faith  and  Order  of  the  two 
churches.  On  this  basis,  and  through  discussion  of  other  papers,  a consensus  emerged 
that  the  concept  of  historic  episcopate  as  given  in  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  text 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  and  also  the  statement  on  the  episcopate  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  section  of  the  CNI  constitution,  would  enable  the  CNI  and  MCI  mutually  to 
recognize  each  other’s  ministry,  and  to  unify  the  ministry  (in  its  threefold  dimension  of 
episcopate,  presbyterate  and  diaconate)  of  the  two  churches.  This  would  make  it 
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possible  for  them  “to  achieve  inter-communion  as  an  interim  goal  to  union  of  these  two 
Churches”. 

The  Negotiations  Committee  agreed  that  the  churches  should  “now  begin  to  take 
concrete  steps”  towards  this  interim  goal,  and  asked  for  authorization  from  the 
churches  “to  work  out  the  modalities  for  mutual  recognition  and  unification  of  the 
threefold  ministry  of  the  CNI  and  the  MCI”. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  two  churches  will  accept  and  indeed  rejoice  in  the 
progress  thus  made  by  the  Negotiations  Committee.  While  the  “nature  and  form” 
of  the  final  union  of  the  MCI  and  CNI  has  yet  to  be  mutually  decided  upon, 
decisive  steps  can  now  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  unity.  And  it  is  high  time:  the 
Committee  affirms  that  “there  is  an  urgency  of  this  whole  issue  of  the  union  of 
Churches  in  India  particularly  with  reference  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church”. 

Contact:  Pritam  B.  Santram,  Honorary  Secretary,  CNI-MCI  Union  Negotiations 
Committee,  CNI  Bhavan,  16  Pandit  Pant  Marg,  New  Delhi  — 110  001,  India. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

NEGOTIATING  CHURCHES  UNITY  COUNCIL:  ASSOCIATED  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST 
- CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  (ANGLICAN)  - CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  - METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  - 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

This  has  been  a time  of  continual  work  and  new  developments  in  the  search  for 
visible  church  unity  in  New  Zealand.  This  goal  has  been  pursued  with  vigour  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  (NCUC)  has  followed  the 
strategy  of  “unity  by  stages”,  building  on  areas  of  cooperation  which  already  exist  and 
on  limited  goals  which  show  promise  of  being  readily  achieved. 

Part  of  the  agenda  for  “unity  by  stages”  is  set  by  the  pressing  practical  issues  arising 
within  local  cooperative  ventures  of  which  there  are  130  throughout  the  country. 
Mutual  recognition  of  membership  is  one  of  these  issues.  Where  in  a local  area  two  or 
more  of  the  negotiating  churches  have  formed  a union  or  cooperating  parish  there  is 
mutual  recognition  of  membership  locally.  Some  members  have  grown  up  within  these 
cooperative  ventures  and  have  never  known  what  it  means  to  wear  the  label  of  one  of 
the  participating  denominations.  One  question  which  arises  concerns  the  statistical 
procedures  of  the  “parent  churches”.  Can  there  be  provision  for  membership  to  be 
defined  without  reference  to  denomination?  Another  question  concerns  the  possibility 
that  mutual  recognition  of  membership  should  extend  beyond  the  local  level.  Can  a 
member  of  a cooperative  venture  participate  in  the  decision  making  of  the  various 
parent  churches  at  regional  and  national  levels? 

Questions  such  as  these  have  led  to  the  exploration  of  a number  of  theological  issues 
relating  to  Christian  initiation  — baptism,  confirmation,  commissioning  for  Christian 
service  and  responsible  membership.  A liturgy  has  been  drafted  and  is  under  study  by 
the  negotiating  churches.  In  addition,  the  NCUC  is  planning  to  study  the  question  of 
reconciliation  of  ministries  and  recognizes  the  value  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  as  a resource  document. 
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A series  of  bilateral  conversations  has  begun  among  pairs  of  the  negotiating 
churches.  These  are  seen  as  contributing  to  the  multilateral  search  for  unity  to  which 
the  five  churches  together  are  committed.  The  importance  of  ensuring  that  all  parties 
are  kept  fully  informed  of  the  aims  and  course  of  bilateral  discussions  has  been 
stressed. 

Broader  ecumenical  developments  in  New  Zealand  have  had  an  important  impact 
upon  the  NCUC.  In  September  1986,  the  “Towards  Unity”  consultation  was  held 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Commission  on  Ecumenism.  A wide 
range  of  issues  was  discussed  — the  themes  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry, 
bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations,  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the 
church,  and  the  commitment  to  a bi-cultural  church  and  society  in  New  Zealand.  In 
March  1987  a significant  ecumenical  development  occurred  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Conference  of  Churches  of  Aotearoa-New  Zealand.  This  new  ecumenical  body 
replaced  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  includes  among  its  membership  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  (Unfortunately  some  members  of  the  former  Council  decided 
against  joining  the  new  body.) 

Among  the  goals  of  the  Conference  is  unity  — celebrating  what  is  shared  already, 
working  to  overcome  disunity,  encouraging  the  churches  in  their  search  for  renewal 
and  reconciliation.  A section  of  the  Conference’s  work  is  undertaken  by  the  unit  on 
Unity,  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  has 
considered  its  future  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  of  Churches  and 
has  decided  to  work  experimentally  within  the  framework  of  the  Unity,  Mission  and 
Evangelism  unit.  Since  two  of  the  five  negotiating  churches  have  hesitations  about 
becoming  members  of  the  Conference  of  Churches,  the  NCUC  continues  as  a distinct 
body  but  works  in  partnership  where  appropriate. 

In  May  1987  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Commitment  upon  which  the 
NCUC  is  based  was  celebrated.  It  was  in  1967  that  the  five  churches  negotiating  for 
union  made  a solemn  commitment  before  God  “to  seek  a basis  of  union,  to  develop 
ways  of  common  action,  and  to  advise  the  churches  on  steps  to  be  taken  to  this  end”. 
The  binding  effect  of  that  commitment  continues  to  motivate  the  negotiating  churches 
in  their  work. 

Related  to  the  work  of  the  NCUC  and  particularly  to  the  cooperative  ventures  has 
been  the  question  of  rural  ministry.  Increasing  urbanization  with  the  resultant  depopu- 
lation of  rural  areas,  along  with  economic  problems,  have  made  it  difficult  for  the 
churches  to  maintain  their  ministry  in  rural  areas.  A cooperative  approach  and  the 
recognition  of  the  special  needs  of  rural  areas  are  being  developed.  This  has 
implications  both  for  the  formation  of  ministry  and  for  the  ways  in  which  ministry  is 
deployed. 

The  NCUC  was  represented  at  the  Potsdam  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  (July  1987)  by  Mrs  Margaret  Coates  and  the  Rev.  Mrs  Gillian  Telford.  On  their 
return  they  prepared  interesting  and  substantial  reports  which  the  Council  is  studying. 

After  eight  and  a half  years,  the  Rev.  D.M.  Povey  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  to  accept  appointment  to  a parish.  A joint 
appointment  (Mrs  Clare  Morrison  and  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Armstrong)  has  been  made 
in  his  place.  [The  present  report  was  prepared  during  the  staff  transition  period  by  the 
Rev.  Gavin  Munro,  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin  — ed.] 
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Contact:  Rev.  Dr  George  A.W.  Armstrong,  Joint  Secretary,  Negotiating  Churches 
Unity  Council,  P.O.  Box  27095,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


SCOTLAND 

MULTILATERAL  CHURCH  CONVERSATION  IN  SCOTLAND:  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND - THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND  - THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND  - THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND  - THE 
UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  - THE  UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH 
At  the  time  of  the  last  Survey  the  Conversation  reported  that  its  document, 
“Christian  Unity  — Now  is  the  Time”,  was  before  the  participating  churches.  In  the 
course  of  1986/87  the  churches  sent  their  responses  to  the  Conversation.  The  results 
were  mixed.  Four  of  the  six  churches  (the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland, 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Synod  in  Scotland  and  United  Reformed 
Church)  authorized  the  Conversation  to  draw  up  a Basis  and  Plan  of  Union  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  report.  The  remaining  two  churches 
(The  Church  of  Scotland  and  The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland)  did  not  so 
authorize  the  Conversation,  and  in  particular  the  Church  of  Scotland  raised  a number 
of  questions  for  consideration,  focusing  on  the  issue  of  ministry  in  a united  church 
and  on  the  status  of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  “Declaratory  Articles”  — by  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland’s  freedom  is  guaranteed  and  that  Church  “nationally  recog- 
nized”. 

In  the  two  years  since  1986  the  members  of  the  Conversation  have  worked  at 
responding  to  the  questions  posed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  has  been  done  by 
(a)  re-establishing  the  working  party  on  ministry;  (b)  setting  in  motion  a new  working 
party  on  the  role  and  status  of  deacons  in  a united  church,  and  (c)  commissioning  work 
on  the  Declaratory  Articles. 

The  working  party  on  ministry  produced  a document,  “Differences  of  Administra- 
tion but  the  Same  Lord”,  which  undertook  to  explore  personal,  collegial  and  commu- 
nal aspects  of  ministry.  This  report  was  compiled  from  answers  to  questionnaires  and 
found  generally  that  conduct  which  looks  quite  different  in  theory  is  much  less  so  in 
practice.  The  report  was  received  by  the  Conversation  and  will  be  a useful  tool  for  the 
working  party  considering  the  structures  of  a united  church. 

The  working  party  on  the  diaconate  produced  a report,  “Deacons  for  Scotland?”  in 
February  1987,  for  publication  in  1988.  It  concludes  with  “Seven  Questions  to  the  Six 
Churches”: 

1.  Can  the  six  churches  agree,  concerning  the  biblical  basis  of  the  diaconate,  that: 

a)  the  New  Testament  enshrines  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  all  Christian  service  is 
diakonia  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord; 

b)  the  New  Testament  witnesses  to  the  existence  in  the  apostolic  church  of  an  office 
of  deacon,  which  has  continued,  evolved,  and  been  renewed  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  church; 

c)  the  New  Testament  does  not  yield  a comprehensive  description  of  the  work  of 
deacons  which  can  be  reproduced  in  the  practice  of  churches  today;  but  encourages 
the  churches  to  continue  to  adapt  the  diaconate,  in  relation  to  other  ministries,  to 
serve  the  needs  perceived  by  the  church  in  contemporary  circumstances. 
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2.  Since  there  are  ordained  deacons  in  five  of  the  six  churches,  can  the  churches  at  this 
stage  reconsider  the  relevance  of  Acts  6:6  (“These  they  presented  to  the  apostles, 
who  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,”  NEB)  to  the  practice  of  the  united 
church? 

3.  Particularly  in  the  light  of  several  churches’  experience  of  Deaconesses,  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  in  the  united  church  pastoral  care  is  included  in  the 
work  of  at  least  some  kinds  of  deacon? 

4.  Since  in  none  of  the  six  churches  is  preaching  restricted  to  ordained  presbyters,  can 
theological  guidelines  be  fashioned  concerning  the  authorization  of  others,  includ- 
ing some  kinds  of  deacon,  to  preach,  both  in  the  united  church  and  on  the  way  to 
union? 

5.  Since  a liturgical  ministry  (other  than  the  presidency  of  the  eucharist)  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  traditional  diaconate,  and  is  part  of  Episcopalian  and 
Congregationalist  practice  in  Scotland,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  office  of 
deacon  and  the  ministry  of  those  who,  in  each  of  the  churches,  share  with  the 
presbyterate  the  leadership  of  worship? 

6.  In  the  light  of  the  long  Christian  tradition  which,  on  scriptural  grounds,  attaches 
deacons  to  the  diocese,  what  recent  experience  is  relevant  to  this  in  the  six 
churches,  which  have  seen  deacons  and  deaconesses  as  engaged  in  the  work  of  an 
individual  congregation? 

7.  What  guidance  for  the  future  do  the  churches  find  in  the  long  Christian  tradition 
that  relates  deacons  to  Christian  work  in  and  for  the  world  rather  than  to  work  for 
the  church? 

In  1987  two  members  of  the  Conversation  produced  papers  relating  to  the  “Declarat- 
ory Articles”  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  facilitate  the  Conversation’s  study  of  the 
Articles  and  its  concern  that  these  Articles  become  the  Articles  of  the  united  church.  It 
seemed  to  the  Conversation  that  rather  than  become  involved  at  this  stage  with 
probable  changes  to  the  Articles  to  “fit  them”  to  a united  church,  a better  procedure 
would  be  to  provide  a commentary  on  and  interpretation  of  the  Articles.  This  task  has 
been  referred  to  the  working  party  on  structures  of  a united  church. 

The  most  important  task  facing  the  Conversation  in  the  months  ahead  will  focus  on 
the  major  new  working  party  on  what  the  structures  of  a united  church  will  look  like. 
The  following  tasks  have  been  identified: 

a)  to  outline  the  structures  of  the  united  church  at  local,  district  and  national  levels; 

b)  to  identify  the  contributions  from  participating  churches; 

c)  to  illustrate  the  insights  and  agreements  achieved  thus  far  in  the  course  of  the 
Multilateral  Conversation; 

d)  to  design  “instruments  of  mission”; 

e)  to  produce  an  explanation,  in  commentary  style,  of  the  structural  patterns  pro- 
duced; 

f)  to  include  a statement  about  the  relationship  of  the  united  church  to  non-uniting 
churches  and  church-related  bodies; 

g)  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  timing  and  procedures  by  which  a united  church  could 
come  about. 

While  the  Conversation  still  has  to  answer  the  specific  questions  sent  in  response  to 
its  report  “Christian  Unity  — Now  is  the  Time”,  there  is  an  underlying  feeling  that 
answers  to  the  questions  we  have  been  asking  will  soon  place  before  the  participating 
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churches  the  gathered  understanding  and  work  of  the  Conversation  over  two  decades. 
Certainly  the  next  two  years  will  be  a crucial  point  in  relationships  between  the 
Conversation  and  its  participating  churches. 

Contact:  Rev.  John  N.  Wylie,  BD,  Secretary,  Multilateral  Church  Conversation  in 
Scotland,  15  Darnhall  Drive,  Perth  PH2  OH  A,  Scotland. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

CONSULTATION  ON  CHURCH  UNION  (COCU):  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  - AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH  - CHRISTIAN 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  - CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST) 
- EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  - INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  COMMUNITY  CHUR- 
CHES - PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (USA)  - UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  - 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

The  seventeenth  plenary  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (December,  1988) 
unanimously  commended  to  the  COCU  member  churches  the  historic  document 
Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  The  text  must  be 
understood  in  relation  to  the  earlier  The  COCU  Consensus,  which  gives  the  theological 
basis  of  the  covenanting  proposal;  the  Churches  in  Covenant  Communion  defines  the 
covenanting  relationship  and  the  proposed  process  for  entering  into  it  (Foreword, 
paragraph  2.  [This  and  other  references  are  to  the  text  Churches  in  Covenant 
Communion.]).  Thus  the  two  texts  are  related  as  expressions  of  faith  and  order, 
together  constituting  a single  proposal  to  the  participating  churches. 

The  churches  affirm  the  following  about  the  unity  which  they  seek:  (1)  there  will  be 
common  celebration  of  God’s  grace,  (2)  there  will  be  common  work  in  Christ’s 
mission  of  salvation,  (3)  by  virtue  of  baptism,  each  member  will  be  understood  to  be  a 
member  of  the  apostolic  and  priestly  ministry,  (4)  the  form  of  unity  will  mirror  the 
diversity  of  its  membership,  (5)  the  reconciled  communions  will  embody  unity  in  their 
search  for  God’s  justice  in  church  and  world,  (6)  the  mutual  enrichment  of  the  several 
traditions  will  more  faithfully  reflect  the  universality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  include 
the  strengthening  of  previous  ecumenical  commitments,  and  (7)  the  covenant  com- 
munion which  is  to  be  formed  “assumes  a new  kind  of  ecclesial  reality,  an  organic 
life”  (1.3). 

“Covenanting”,  the  reality  at  the  heart  of  the  new  vision  for  unity,  is  both  an  act  and 
a process.  It  requires  an  initial  solemn  commitment,  but  allows  for  a deepening  and 
growing  relationship  among  the  covenanting  churches.  It  should  work  for  the  inclusion 
of  all  God’s  people  in  the  life  of  the  church,  and  be  bold  to  confess  both  its  “sins  of 
disunity”  and  “the  sins  which  inhibit  community  within  the  human  family”  (11.8). 

Although  “covenant  communion  is  itself  a way  of  being  one”  it  does  not  mean 
uniformity  in  structure.  “What  covenanting  means  is  that  these  now  separated 
churches  will  resolve  to  live  as  one  in  the  most  basic  things  — in  faith,  sacrament, 
ministry,  and  mission.”  But  “the  churches  may  maintain,  for  so  long  as  each  may 
determine,  their  own  church  structures  and  traditions,  including  present  forms  of 
worship,  systems  of  ministerial  selection,  training,  and  placement,  their  interna- 
tional, confessional,  and  communion  relationships,  and  their  mission  programs” 
(11.5). 
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Action  in  three  dimensions  is  required  to  initiate  covenanting:  (1)  theologically,  as 
the  churches  “receive  and  voice  together  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages”,  (2) 
governmentally,  “as  the  governing  bodies  of  the  church  consider  and  act  on  commonly 
developed  proposals  for  Christian  unity”,  and  (3)  liturgically,  as  “the  churches’  unity 
is  declared  and  confirmed  in  corporate  acts  of  worship”  (III.l).  For  all  three  elements 
“a  deliberate  process  of  reception  of  the  covenanting  agreements  by  the  churches”  is 
essential,  including  “the  participation  and  nurture  of  the  people  of  the  church...  no 
such  communion  is  possible,  whatever  one’s  system  of  church  government  may  be, 
without  the  willing  and  joyful  assent  of  the  people  of  God”  (III. 6). 

The  participating  churches  have  identified  eight  “elements  of  covenanting”,  which 
may  be  schematized  as  follows:  (1)  claiming  unity  in  faith,  (2)  commitment  to  seek 
unity  with  wholeness,  (3)  mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one  baptism,  (4)  mutual 
recognition  of  each  other  as  churches,  (5)  mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of 
ordained  ministry,  (6)  celebrating  the  eucharist  together,  (7)  engaging  together  in 
Christ’s  mission,  and  (8)  the  formation  of  covenanting  councils.  Each  element  is  in  its 
own  way  integral  to  and  essential  for  the  covenanting  process  (IV.  1). 

With  regard  to  this  process  itself,  several  steps  and  stages  are  foreseen.  The  “first 
formal  act  of  covenanting”  is  the  claiming  by  each  church  of  The  COCU  Consensus, 
recognizing  in  it  an  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith,  order,  worship,  and  witness  of 
the  church,  an  anticipation  of  the  church  uniting  for  which  they  seek,  and  a sufficient 
theological  basis  for  the  covenanting  acts  and  uniting  process  presently  proposed 
(V.2).  The  second  step  is  reception  and  appropriate  action  on  Churches  in  Covenant 
Communion.  The  next  stage  will  be  COCU’s  “response  to  the  responses”  of  its 
member  churches;  assuming  that  the  action  is  indeed  warranted,  each  church  will 
shape  a fourth  step  in  which  it  prepares  “to  participate  fully  in  the  inaugurating 
liturgies  of  covenanting”  (V.5).  Fifthly  and  finally  will  be  the  participation  of  the 
churches  “in  the  liturgies  of  covenanting,  by  which  covenant  will  be  declared, 
ministries  reconciled,  covenanting  councils  inaugurated,  and  the  Eucharist  shared  by 
all”  (V.6).  These  acts  will  occur  at  national,  regional  and  local  levels,  thus  indicating 
the  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  church  geographically  as  well  as  in  its  faith  and  order,  and 
life  and  work. 

Thus  COCU  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  future.  When  the  covenant  communion 
proposed  is  inaugurated  by  the  churches,  COCU  will  have  finished  its  assigned  task, 
and  its  successor  will  be  the  covenant  communion  itself,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
covenanting  councils.  This  will  mark  the  emergence  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting 
— “a  new  ecclesial  reality”  (Foreword). 

Those  who  have  followed  the  COCU  process  in  previous  editions  of  the  Survey  and 
elsewhere  will  note  a change  in  the  goal  from  its  description  in  The  COCU  Consensus 
(1984)  as  “an  interim  step  on  the  way  toward  becoming  one  church”.  In  fact  the 
responses  to  the  1984  text  have  revealed  “profound  resistance  to  that  expression  of  the 
goal”.  What  is  resisted,  it  has  appeared,  is  “any  commitment  to  an  eventual  merger  of 
church  structures”,  and  therefore  “church  union”  is  “now  defined  in  a new  way”,  to 
mean  “not  consolidation  of  forms  and  structures,  but...  becoming  one  in  faith, 
sacraments,  ministry,  and  mission”,  a “kind  of  unity”  that  “is  visible  and  organic, 
whether  or  not  organizational  structures  are  consolidated”  (Foreword,  5). 

At  points  where  this  appears  to  conflict  with  earlier  descriptions  of  union  in  The 
COCU  Consensus,  the  newly-adopted  text  Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  the 
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Church  of  Christ  Uniting  is  now  deemed  as  definitive  (Foreword,  6).  From  now  on 
The  COCU  Consensus  must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  Churches  in  Covenant  Com- 
munion. 

The  account  of  the  COCU  process  in  the  last  Survey  ended  with  the  words:  “The 
initiative  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  themselves.”  Another  decisive  step  has 
been  taken,  and  the  statement  remains  as  true  today  as  it  was  then  — if  not  more  so. 

Finally,  a very  important  “passage”  must  be  noted.  On  30  June  1988,  Dr  Gerald  F. 
Moede  concluded  his  service  as  general  secretary  of  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union.  His  distinguished  service  of  14  years  has  seen  the  maturing  of  the  search  for 
visible  church  unity  in  creative  and  far-reaching  ways.  All  those  active  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  are  grateful  for  his  work  and  wish  him  well  in  the  future. 

[This  report  was  compiled  by  the  Editor  from  COCU  texts  and  news  material.] 

Contact:  David  W.A.  Taylor,  General  Secretary,  Consultation  on  Church  Union, 
Research  Park,  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  USA. 

DISCIPLES-UCC  ECUMENICAL  PARTNERSHIP  COMMITTEE:  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
(DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST)  - UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  between  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  has  been  a creative  venture  in 
modelling  a new  approach  to  church  union  in  the  ecumenical  context  of  the  United 
States.  Fully  committed  to  supporting  the  larger  efforts  of  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  (of  which  both  denominations  are  members),  the  22-member  national  Ecumeni- 
cal Partnership  Committee  — which  includes  as  full  voting  members  not  only 
Disciples  and  UCCs,  but  also  ecumenical  representatives  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  — has  taken  its  clues  from 
the  COCU  process  in  moving  ahead  in  five  primary  arenas  of  work. 

First,  in  the  preparation  of  a “vision  statement”  which  spells  out  a common 
understanding  of  the  meaning,  direction,  and  potential  of  the  Ecumenical  Partnership 
for  our  two  denominations.  The  statement  identifies  four  areas  of  church  life  in  which 
the  partnership  must  find  expression:  in  faith,  sacraments,  mission,  and  ministry.  The 
statement  begins  with  the  recognition  that  “while  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  is  not  the 
full  unity  to  which  God  calls  us,  it  is  already  an  expression  of  visible  unity  which 
should  be  celebrated  and  deepened”.  In  summarizing  the  goal  of  partnership,  the 
committee  said:  “We  are  working  toward  that  day  when  our  two  churches  can  say 
without  qualification:  your  baptism  is  our  baptism,  your  Table  is  our  Table,  your 
people  and  pastors  are  ours,  your  mission  and  witness  are  ours,  your  decisions  we  own 
and  respect!”  This  statement  was  received  by  unanimous  vote  at  a joint  session  of  the 
Disciples  Administrative  Committee  and  the  UCC  Executive  Council  on  18  March 
1988,  and  recommended  to  the  life  of  both  churches  for  study  and  response. 

Second,  in  order  to  help  congregations,  regions  and  conferences  in  both  churches  to 
celebrate  our  partnership,  a special  worship  service  and  educational  resource  materials 
were  developed  for  use  on  1 May  1988,  designated  as  “Partnership  Sunday”.  Joint 
celebrations  of  worship  and  experiences  of  local  study  will  thus  mark  this  new 
relationship  of  Christian  unity  between  Disciples  and  UCCs  in  communities  and 
regional  settings  all  across  the  United  States. 

Third,  in  focusing  our  efforts  in  common  mission,  a consultation  was  held  in 
February  1988  between  national  staff  counterparts  of  both  denominations  to  explore 
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the  potential  of  our  ecumenical  partnership  in  three  specific  areas:  (1)  urban  ministries; 
(2)  new  church  establishment  and  congregational  development;  and,  (3)  racial  and 
ethnic  leadership  recruitment  and  empowerment.  The  outcome  of  this  consultation  led 
to  the  calling  of  a joint  national  “leadership  and  empowerment  conference”  by  the 
Partnership  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1989. 

Fourth,  substantive  work  has  been  done  over  the  past  two  years  in  moving  to  theological 
agreement  between  our  churches  on  the  issues  of  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
ministry.  The  goal  of  this  theological  work  is  the  development  of  the  resolution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Disciples  General  Assembly,  and  the  UCC  General  Synod  in  1989,  which 
would  call  for  “official  mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  church”  and  the  commitment  to 
move  towards  implementing  the  elements  of  “full  communion”  between  our  two  denomi- 
nations in  the  years  1990-1993.  (“Full  communion”  is  defined  as  including  the  mutual 
recognition  of  members  and  ministries,  recognition  of  each  other’s  baptismal  understand- 
ing and  practises,  regular  sharing  around  the  Lord’s  Supper,  engaging  in  common  mission 
and  Joint  decision-making,  and  expressing  the  faith  together.) 

Fifth,  an  early  recommendation  of  the  Partnership  Committee  was  to  request  “that 
by  January  1988  all  major  events  in  both  denominations  be  planned  as  a shared 
experience”.  A significant  action  in  response  to  this  proposal  is  that  the  1993  General 
Synod  and  General  Assembly  meetings  will  be  held  together.  Joint  planning  and 
preparations  leading  up  to  that  event  will,  in  themselves,  begin  to  give  encouragement 
and  greater  meaning  to  our  ecumenical  partnership  for  the  future. 

Contact:  Rev.  Debra  P.  Sheriff,  Staff  Coordinator  for  the  Disciples-UCC  Ecumeni- 
cal Partnership,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  P.O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
46206,  USA. 

(ER  1976,  p.349;  1978,  pp.257f.;  1980,  pp.307f.;  1982,  pp358f;  1984,  ppA18f.; 
1986,  pp.469f.) 


WALES 

COMISIWN  YR  EGLWYSI  CYFAMODOL  YNG  NGHYMRU/COMMISSION  OF  THE 
COVENANTED  CHURCHES  IN  WALES:  THE  CHURCHES  IN  WALES  (ANGLICAN)  - 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  - THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  WALES  - THE 
UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH  - CERTAIN  CONGREGATIONS  OF  THE  BAPTIST 
UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

1.  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church 

The  question  of  ministry  has  emerged  as  fundamental  to  further  progress  in  our 
search  for  church  unity  in  Wales. 

The  previous  Survey  referred  to  the  important  text  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church: 
From  Recognition  to  Reconciliation  which  had  been  sent  to  the  churches  for  response 
“at  the  highest  appropriate  level  of  authority”.  As  expected,  the  response  has  been 
mixed;  some  churches  welcome  the  proposals  in  this  text  and  encourage  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  the  necessary  next  steps  towards  a concrete  scheme  of  union  which  would 
then  receive  discussion  among  the  churches;  others  judge  such  steps  to  be  premature 
and  ask  for  clarification  of  various  issues,  or  even  a reassessment  of  the  direction  of 
the  covenant. 
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The  following  are  among  the  questions  needing  further  consideration:  Do  the 
proposals  provide  an  adequate  framework  for  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of 
God  as  the  central  thrust  of  the  church’s  ministry,  and  is  the  ordained  ministry 
appropriately  structured  within  this?  In  the  light  of  this  concern  there  should  be 
further  consideration  of  the  diaconate,  in  terms  of  its  theology  and  function,  and 
also  in  terms  of  the  relation  of  present  “diaconal”  ministries  (including  “eldership”) 
to  the  diaconate  in  the  Uniting  Church.  There  will  also  be  questions  about  the 
episcopate.  Both  in  accepting  the  original  terms  of  the  covenant  for  union  and  also 
in  their  responses  to  the  Principles  of  Visible  Unity  in  Wales  the  principle  of 
episcopacy  is,  on  the  whole,  accepted.  However,  there  will  be  questions  about  the 
understanding  of  episcopacy  within  the  present  proposals.  These  will  focus  on  the 
relation  of  bishops  to  the  “synod”  which  will  be  representative  of  the  whole 
church,  and  on  the  power  of  bishops  (e.g.  in  relation  to  pastoral  decisions  and 
resources)  and  their  role  as  guardian  of  the  faith.  There  is  also  a strong  sense 
among  some  churches  that  insufficient  emphasis  has  been  placed  within  the  present 
proposals  on  the  centrality  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  whole  ministry  of  the  church 
at  all  levels. 

2.  Covenanting  locally 

One  central  thrust  which  is  likely  to  emerge  in  the  future  is  the  emphasis  on  the  local 
possibilities  within  the  covenant.  It  is  hoped  that  decisions  will  be  taken  which  will 
release  the  potential  of  local  unity  in  greater  sharing  of  resources  — persons,  buildings 
and  money  — for  shared  mission.  Indeed  in  the  immediate  future  this  may  well  be  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Commission’s  work. 

A recent  survey  has  indicated  that  there  are  approximately  60  Local  Ecumenical 
Projects  in  Wales,  ranging  from  the  sharing  of  ministry  between  two  congregations  of 
different  denominations  to  united  churches  involving  two  or  more  denominations.  This 
has  been  most  encouraging.  In  all  of  these  places  there  is  at  least  some  degree  of 
pastoral  sharing.  Some  Local  Ecumenical  Projects  in  Wales  involve  only  covenanted 
churches,  some  only  non-covenanted  churches  and  many  include  congregations  of 
both  covenanted  and  non-covenanted  churches. 

The  Commission  is  now  encouraging  in  particular  the  establishing  of  local  cov- 
enants between  two  or  more  congregations.  This  is  seen  as  a means  of  grounding  the 
covenant  more  clearly  within  the  local  situation,  and  also  of  encouraging  congrega- 
tions of  non-covenanted  denominations  to  enter  into  closer  partnership  with  those  of 
covenanted  churches.  Such  covenants  will  help  avoid  exclusivity  within  the  covenant 
relationship. 

3.  Baptism,  confirmation  and  membership 

Both  in  their  responses  to  Principles  of  Visible  Unity  in  Wales  and  during 
discussions  of  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church,  the  churches  have  asked  that  work  be 
done  on  a common  theological  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism,  confirmation 
and  membership.  The  Commission  has  set  up  a group  to  prepare  proposals  parallel  to 
those  on  ministry  for  submission  to  the  churches.  The  Group  will  build  on  the  WCC 
Faith  and  Order  text  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  the  Welsh  churches’ 
responses  to  it,  and  also  on  work  done  within  the  British  Council  of  Churches  in  “One 
Body,  Many  Members”. 
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4.  The  holy  communion 

A rite  approved  for  joint  use  by  the  covenanted  churches,  published  in  1981  and 
currently  in  its  fourth  reprint,  continues  to  be  widely  used,  particularly  on  occasions  of 
Joint  celebration  of  the  eucharist  but  also  within  the  regular  worship  of  single- 
denomination or  united  congregations.  A supplement  has  now  been  agreed  on  which 
provides  additional  material  — from  Wales  and  worldwide  — for  use  at  points  in  the 
rite  where  flexibility  is  already  encouraged,  and  offers  also  two  lectionaries  for  use  by 
the  covenanted  churches. 

5.  The  interchurch  process:  “Not  Strangers  but  Pilgrims” 

This  process,  in  which  over  thirty  churches  throughout  Britain  have  participated, 
has  led  to  a call  that  the  churches  should  now  “move  from  co-operation  to  commit- 
ment” to  each  other  at  all  levels  of  their  life.  The  review  working  party  in  Wales  has 
produced  an  interim  report  on  future  ecumenical  instruments  which  is  now  before  the 
churches,  along  with  similar  reports  from  the  other  nations  and  from  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  a whole.  These  interim  proposals  involve  the  covenanted  churches  in  ways 
similar  to  other  churches  in  Wales,  but  also  have  three  particular  implications  for 
them. 

First,  probably  the  most  far-reaching  proposals  are  those  on  a regional  structure  in 
Wales.  Based  on  the  present  county  boundaries,  it  is  proposed  that  structures  be  set  up 
throughout  Wales  which  will  bring  together  representatives  of  the  churches’  regional 
bodies  as  well  as  local  councils  of  churches.  Free  Church  councils,  and  Local 
Ecumenical  Projects.  Initiating  and  supporting  local  initiatives  within  the  covenant  are 
foreseen  to  be  one  important  responsibility  of  these  new  bodies  (taking  over  this 
function  from  the  area  planning  committees  already  established  by  the  Commission  in 
a number  of  areas  throughout  Wales).  Secondly,  the  proposals  have  implications  for 
the  relationship  between  the  Commission  of  Covenanted  Churches  and  the  new 
ecumenical  instrument  in  Wales.  Will  the  present  partnership  continue  in  the  future, 
and  how  will  the  covenant  commitment  relate  to  the  new  commitment  to  seek  fuller 
unity  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  interchurch  process?  Thirdly,  there  may  be  staffing 
implications.  Should  the  present  appointment  of  a general  secretary,  acting  jointly  for 
the  Council  of  Churches  for  Wales  and  the  Commission,  continue  or  should  the 
Commission  itself  seek  to  make  a full-time  appointment  to  develop  further  the 
implications  of  the  ministry  report  and  the  renewed  commitment  to  local  initiatives? 
As  in  so  many  other  areas,  some  of  these  questions  must  await  the  churches’  decisions 
on  the  proposals  in  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church  and  the  interchurch  process. 

6.  The  need  for  new  relationships 

Finally,  there  is  the  need  to  find  ways  of  maintaining  relationships  between  the 
Uniting  Church  and  those  churches  within  Britain  of  which  some  of  the  Covenanted 
Churches  in  Wales  are  now  part,  and  also  with  the  Christian  World  Communions. 
Clearly  the  ecumenical  relationships  of  a Uniting  Church  will  be  complex  and 
important,  both  at  the  British  and  Irish  level  and  at  the  world  level.  In  addition,  ways 
will  need  to  be  found  of  enabling  the  several  Covenanted  Churches  to  bring  their 
identities  into  the  enlarged  identity  of  the  Uniting  Church.  The  discussion  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  August  1988  of  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  united  and 
uniting  churches  to  the  Anglican  Communion  will  have  a crucial  bearing  on  the 
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response  of  the  Church  in  Wales  (Anglican)  to  the  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church 
proposal. 

7.  Sharing  the  vision  of  unity 

Finally,  the  question  may  arise  whether  organic  union,  as  presently  envisaged,  is 
still  the  most  viable  goal  for  our  work  or  whether  the  churches  should  consider  other 
“models”.  What  should  be  considered  as  options  for  the  future? 

In  any  case  there  is  a considerable  task  of  enabling  local  congregations  to  grasp  the 
vision  of  unity  shared  by  those  who  are  engaged  on  their  behalf  in  unity  conversations. 
This  calls  for  developing  channels  for  mutual  explanation  and  education  about  the 
national-level  process,  and  for  the  sharing  of  ecumenical  experiences  at  the  local  level. 

Contact:  The  Rev.  Noel  A.  Davies,  Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches,  21  St 
Helen’s  Road,  Swansea  SAl  4AP,  Wales. 


Intra-Confessional  Union  Discussions 


GHANA 

METHODIST  CHURCH  UNION  COMMITTEE:  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH-GHANA 
AND  OTHER  CHURCHES  OF  METHODIST  TRADITION  IN  GHANA 

As  reported  in  the  last  Survey,  the  erstwhile  Ghana  church  union  committee 
(including  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Ghana,  the  Evangelical  Presby- 
terian Church,  Ghana,  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  Ghana, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana)  decided  in  December  1983  to  “wind  up  its 
affairs”.  At  this  point  the  vision  of  church  union  in  Ghana  passed  to  the  Methodist 
Church  Union  Committee,  which  has  been  pursuing  “fervently  but  judiciously”  its 
objective  of  drawing  together  “churches  of  the  Methodist  tradition  in  Ghana”. 

Preliminary  meetings  have  occurred  between  Rev.  Dr  J.S.A.  Stephens,  the  current 
president  of  the  Methodist  Church-Ghana,  and  the  overseas  bishops  of  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches  and  their  local  deputies.  These  meetings  have  given  approval  to  the 
union  committee  and  mandated  work  towards  its  objectives.  Now  the  Committee  is 
developing  conversations  which  had  begun  among  the  various  churches  of  the  Method- 
ist tradition  even  before  the  end  of  the  interconfessional  union  discussions.  It  seeks  to 
work  in  a spirit  of  realism  and  commitment,  and  to  test  its  strategies  “at  every  step”. 

One  crucial  point  will  be  the  nature  of  the  final  relationship  between  the  future 
united  Methodist  church  in  Ghana,  and  the  various  overseas  bishops  and  churches  to 
which  the  present  Methodist  churches  now  relate.  As  the  bishops  have,  in  principle, 
approved  proposals  towards  unity  the  Committee  does  not  expect  to  “be  handicapped 
by  ‘unseen’  difficulties”. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Methodist  Church  Union  Committee  is  seeking  to 
use  the  rich  experiences  of  the  earlier  Ghana  Church  Union  committee  for  the  benefit 
of  the  union  process  and  of  the  churches  themselves. 
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Contact:  Rev.  Dr  Alfred  K.  Quarcoo,  Convener,  Methodist  Church  Union  Com- 
mittee, The  Methodist  Church-Ghana,  Conference  Headquarters,  E/252/2  Liberia 
Road,  P.O.  Box  403,  Accra,  Ghana. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (USA) 

On  10  June  1983  the  former  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US  and  the  former  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  voted  to  reunite.  The  year  1988  marks  the  end-of  the 
five-year,  step-by-step  transition  process  through  which  the  newly-formed  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (USA)  would  begin  to  shape  its  identity  and  structure. 

As  reported  in  the  previous  Survey,  the  “Articles  of  Agreement”  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  re-union  specified  a three-step  process  during  these  first  five  years.  In 
1985  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a “Life  and  Mission”  statement;  this  is  a 
theological  definition  of  the  church’s  identity.  The  year  1986  saw  the  approval  by 
General  Assembly  of  a “Structural  Design  for  Mission”,  based  upon  this  theological 
statement.  The  General  Assembly  in  1987,  in  a surprise  move,  rejected  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  research  committee  that  the  offices  of  the  new  church  be  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  voted  instead  to  locate  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  — the  site  of  the 
only  seminary  that  had  for  many  years  before  re-union  served  both  of  the  former 
churches. 

The  essence  of  this  transition  period  was  the  shift  from  two  separate  sets  of 
denominational  offices  and  programme  structures  to  one  new  structure  serving  the 
newly  re-united  church.  On  31  December  1987  the  former  structures  (the  General 
Assembly  Mission  Board  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the  Program  Agency  Board  in  New 
York  City)  ended  their  programmatic  work  for  the  General  Assembly.  The  denomina- 
tional-level ministries  became  the  responsibility  of  the  General  Assembly  Council  with 
its  nine  ministry  units  (Church  Vocations,  Education  and  Congregational  Nurture, 
Evangelical  and  Church  Development,  Global  Mission,  Racial  Ethnic,  Social  Justice 
and  Peace-making,  Stewardship  and  Communication,  Theology  and  Worship,  and  the 
Women’s  Ministry  unit).  In  addition  there  are  three  “related  bodies”:  the  Committee 
on  Higher  Education,  the  Committee  on  Social  Witness  Policy,  and  the  Committee  on 
Theological  Education. 

In  staffing  these  ministry  units  and  related  bodies  priority  is  being  given,  as 
stipulated  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  to  former  denominational  staff.  Work  is 
beginning  in  the  headquarters  location  in  Louisville  — a building  given  to  the  church 
by  its  owner  — as  from  the  latter  part  of  1988.  This  has  involved,  of  course,  a great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  as  decisions  of  all  kinds  are  made  and  staff  moves  to  the  new 
headquarters  city. 

The  synods  and  presbyteries  which  had  overlapped  in  the  former  churches  have 
been  reorganized  and  new  boundary  lines  drawn  as  necessary.  Here  things  are 
“beginning  to  move”.  An  important  theological  development  has  been  further  work  on 
a new,  brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  re- 
uniting General  Assembly  (1983)  to  write  this  text  has  released  a draft  to  the  church  for 
study  and  response. 
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This  step-by-step  process  since  re-union  has  enabled  the  transition  to  take  place  with 
less  trauma  than  often  accompanies  such  major  changes.  The  inevitable  confusion 
seems  to  be  manageable!  Grateful  that  this  period  is  now  about  over,  the  whole  church 
is  looking  forward  to  getting  on  with  its  mission  in  the  world  as  one,  re-united  church. 
This  mission  includes  a strong  commitment  to  continue  the  quest  for  Christian  unity, 
not  only  through  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  and  bilateral  dialogues  but  in  all  its 
life  and  work. 

Contact:  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Lancaster,  Jr,  Associate  Director  for  Ecumenical  Coordina- 
tion, 100  Witherspoon  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202-1396,  USA. 


Church  Councils  and  Other  Approaches  to  Unity 

BRITAIN 

“THE  INTER-CHURCH  PROCESS”:  MORE  THAN  THIRTY  CHURCHES  INCLUDING 
ANGLICAN,  BAPTIST,  BLACK-LED  PENTECOSTAL  AND  HOLINESS,  METHODIST, 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  AND  REFORMED 

Over  thirty  churches  in  Britain  are  involved  in  the  Inter-Church  Process  “Not 
Strangers  but  Pilgrims”,  which  has  also  representatives  of  Irish  churches  as  observers. 

The  first  stage  of  this  consultative  process  had  led  by  1986  to  the  publication  by  the 
British  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Views  From  the  Pews 
(an  analysis  of  grassroots  opinion  and  of  local  ecumenism).  Reflections  (how  the 
participating  churches  view  their  own  life  and  mission),  and  Observations  (on  the 
church,  from  Britain  and  abroad).  On  this  basis  the  second  stage,  in  1986,  saw 
questions  drawn  up  on  the  nature,  purpose  and  unity  of  the  church  — crucial  issues 
which  should  be  the  basis  for  Christian  reflection  and  ecumenical  action. 

These  questions  formed  the  agenda  for  the  third  stage  of  the  process,  beginning  with 
three  national  conferences  in  spring  1987  at  Nottingham  (England),  Bangor  (Wales) 
and  St  Andrews  (Scotland).  Reports  from  these  meetings  then  led  to  the  Swanwick 
conference  of  September  1987,  which  established  the  principle  for  the  Inter-Church 
Process  of  movement  “from  co-operation  to  clear  commitment  to  each  other,  in  search 
of  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed,  and  in  common  evangelism  and  service  of  the 
world”.  Thus  ecumenism  is  now  seen  not  as  an  “extra”  for  enthusiasts,  absorbing 
energy  from  our  “normal”  church  life  and  work,  but  as  a dimension  of  all  that  we  do, 
releasing  energy  and  resources  for  shared  mission,  witness  and  service. 

Working  parties  have  drawn  up  “indicative”  proposals,  based  upon  these  principles, 
for  new  ecumenical  instruments  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  for  Britain  and 
Ireland.  These  are  being  considered  by  the  synods  and  assemblies  of  the  various 
churches  during  1988,  for  revision  in  light  of  the  comments  received.  Definitive 
proposals  will  then  be  sent  to  the  churches  for  their  decision  in  1989,  with  a view  to  the 
inauguration  of  new  ecumenical  bodies  in  the  latter  part  of  1990.  The  important  text 
The  Next  Steps  for  Churches  Together  in  Pilgrimage:  Including  Definitive  Proposals 
for  Ecumenical  Instruments  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  and  Christians  in 
Britain.  Published  jointly  for  the  Inter-Church  Process  by  the  BCC  and  the  CTS,  it 
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traces  the  decisive  steps  to  this  point  and  invites  responses  to  quite  specific  suggestions 
for  the  way  ahead. 

Is  this  inter-church  process  a substitute  for  direct  negotiations  towards  visible 
church  union,  for  the  goal  of  organic  unity  as  exemplified  in  the  “united  churches”?  It 
should  be  viewed  rather  as  the  only  possible  way  forward  in  Britain  after  the  failure  of 
the  Anglican-Methodist  and  covenant  union  schemes  in  England  in  1972  and  1982, 
and  after  the  positive  gains  of  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  Britain  in  1982.  For  it 
combines  a wider  membership  in  the  search  for  greater  unity  than  ever  before  with  a 
desire  to  build  upon  both  local  ecumenical  developments  and  on  the  convergence 
discerned  in  international  ecumenical  dialogues.  It  therefore  seeks  to  fashion  ecumeni- 
cal instruments  whose  purpose  will  be  to  enable  the  churches  to  work  together,  and  so 
to  create  the  context  of  “common  evangelism  and  service  of  the  world”  within  which 
the  “search  for  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed”  may  more  securely  take  place. 

Contact:  The  Rev.  Colin  Davey,  British  Council  of  Churches,  Inter-Church  House, 
35-41  Lower  Marsh,  London  SEl  7RL,  England. 


GHANA 

LOCAL  COUNCILS  OF  CHURCHES 

It  has  already  been  reported  that  in  Ghana  initiative  towards  union  rests  with  the 
Methodist  Church  Union  Committee.  Although  its  immediate  purpose  was  “to  draw 
together  churches  of  the  Methodist  tradition  in  Ghana”,  the  Committee  also  reaffirmed 
“its  commitment  to  broaden  church  union  in  Ghana”,  and  pledged  “its  support  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Ghana  to  keep  alive  the  concern  for  the  church 
union”. 

Recently  the  Committee  has  been  initiating  and  supporting  activities  of  local 
councils  of  churches.  These  may  be  considered  as  “local  extensions”  of  the  Christian 
Council  of  Ghana,  and  their  emergence  appears  to  be  the  real  hope  for  the  reactivation 
of  wider  church  union  negotiations  in  Ghana. 

The  local  councils  are  the  visible  and  “ground-level”  coming  together  of  many 
churches  — not  excluding  the  Roman  Catholic  — on  a continuing  basis  for  joint 
Christian  programmes.  These  include  Christian  Home  Week,  Bible  Week,  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity,  common  Easter  services,  pulpit  exchanges,  work  projects  (using  tools 
and  materials  supplied  by  the  Christian  Council  of  Ghana),  fellowship  meals  and,  in 
some  cases,  joint  celebrations  of  the  eucharist. 

Many  striking  examples  of  common  confession,  witness  and  service  can  be 
mentioned.  For  example: 

— In  the  little  suburban  settlement  of  Madina  near  the  University  of  Ghana,  a “simple 
act  of  faith”  has  resulted  in  the  people  cheering  the  heads  of  various  churches,  and 
sometimes  also  Roman  Catholic  leaders,  as  they  enter  the  village  together  to  begin 
their  pastoral  rounds.  This  is  “a  demonstration  of  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the 
Church  and  the  inevitable  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Ghana”. 

— The  Tema  industrial  chaplaincy  was  begun  by  a Methodist  minister  and  is  now 
furthered  by  a Presbyterian,  with  no  denominational  constraints  hindering  their 
cooperation  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  they  minister. 
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Particularly  striking  are  the  many  examples  of  united,  or  at  least  uniting,  congrega- 
tions in  Ghana.  For  example: 

— The  little  Teshie-Nungua  Church  in  the  Accra  metropolitan  area  includes  Angli- 
cans, Methodists,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  a few  persons  from  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion,  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  other  churches.  This  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a united  congregation.  Its 
members  (and  this  is  an  “eye-opener”  to  Ghanaians!)  worship  together  and  receive 
eucharist  together,  yet  are  still  recognized  by  the  various  denominations  to  which 
they  originally  or  substantially  belong  (for  example,  they  can  take  holy  commun- 
ion in  their  “original”  churches  and  be  baptized,  confirmed  or  buried  by  ministers 
of  other  churches  to  which  they  feel  attached).  It  is  particularly  significant  that  a 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian  can  “church”  their  dead  in  the  chapel  of  either  denomi- 
nation when  necessary;  hence  the  Teshie-Nungua  church  is  able  to  convey  its  dead 
to  any  town  or  village  if  so  willed  by  the  bereaved  family.  All  this  enables 
Christians  in  Ghana  to  see  and  feel  the  possibility  of  churches  uniting. 

— The  Ridge  Church  in  Accra  is  a “parish”  comprised  of  persons  from  different 
churches;  it  has  three  ministers  (from  the  Anglican,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches),  at  any  one  time  one  of  them  is  serving  as  resident  minister,  with  the 
other  two  part-time.  The  church  is  one  in  all  aspects,  sharing  all  sacraments 
including  communion. 

— The  budding  non-denominational  church  at  North-Labone  estates  in  the  Accra 
area,  and  the  interdenominational  churches  begun  in  Accra,  with  branches  now 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  for  members  of  the  police  (but  of  course  open  to  others  as 
well). 

Finally,  there  are  active  efforts  in  many  quarters  to  “whip  up  the  desire  of  churches  to 
think  of  returning  to  negotiations”  towards  church  union,  in  pursuance  of  that 
imperative  towards  unity  which  should  make  the  church’s  witness  more  effective  in 
these  times. 

Contact:  Rev.  Dr  Alfred  K.  Quarcoo,  Convener,  Methodist  Church  Union  Com- 
mittee, The  Methodist  Church-Ghana,  Conference  Headquarters,  E/252/2  Liberia 
Road,  P.O.  Box  403,  Accra,  Ghana. 
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